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Teaching Buddhism in Han China: 
A Study of the Ahan koujie shi’er yinyuan jing T 1508 
Attributed to An Shigao 


Stefano ZACCHETTI 


1. Introduction 

The Ahan koujie shi’er yinyuan jing {| 22+ — ARS T 1508 (“Oral explanation of 
the Agamas: the Siitra on the twelve causal links”) ,’ hereafter AHKJ,is a curious text, 
which displays rather unique features among the scriptures translated or composed during the 
early phase of the history of Chinese Buddhism. 

The AHKJ has received little attention from modern scholars.” In a sense, this is not 
surprising: while the AHKJ is, as might be expected in view of ‘its presumed dating and 
authorship (i.e., An Shigao ¢tt/=}, middle of the 2™ century AD; see § 4 below), a very 
obscure text, its study is unlikely to produce, in reward of the many hours one has to spend in 
unravelling its intricacies, any dramatic change in our picture of early Chinese Buddhism. 

Yet, if its title, probable authorship and other information provided by the earliest sources 
are to be taken seriously, the AHKJ should be one of the earliest surviving Buddhist 
exegetical works composed in China. In other words, if we want to know what sort of 
doctrines and ideas were actually circulating in the Buddhist community of Loyang around 


"wish to express my sincerest gratitude to Jan Nattier for checking the English of this article and providing 
many invaluable suggestions, especially concerning § 3. Thanks are also due to my erudite friend, Antonello 
Palumbo, currently researching at the ISEAS of Kyoto, for useful telephonic advice on several Buddhist 
historical sources. My sincerest, albeit belated, gratitude also goes to Florin Deleanu, who in 1999, when I first 
became interested in the scripture that is the subject of this article (and was still living in Italy, far away from 
good buddhological libraries) kindly provided me with some material relevant to it (included an English 
translation of Akanuma 1933-1935). 

* Taisho vol. 25, pp. 53a 1 - 55b 2; Zhonghua Dazangjing SEAL (hereafter, ZH) vol. 52, pp. 298a - 
302b. For a discussion of the title [a] S12 ARK, see p. 218 below. In this article, I occasionally quote 
variants from the following ancient editions: Kr = the 13" century Korean edition (i.e., the main text of the 
AHK] in T 1508 and ZH); F = 11-12" century Fuzhou editions (i.c., in the Taishé’s apparatus), S = 12" 
century Siqi 27K edition (on which see n. 93 below). 

> Apart from scant references in the main general historical studies on Chinese Buddhism (e.g. see 
Tsukamoto 1985: 89), to my knowledge the best presentation of this text remains Akanuma Chizen’s concise 
entry in the Bussho kaisetsu dai jiten (1933-1935). After a sketchy description (mainly of section c of the AHKJ: 
see § 2 below), Akanuma concludes that this text could have been composed in the “western regions” Puiat, and 
clearly shows the influence of Prajfiaparamitasiitras. This opinion remains a puzzle to me, especially 
because Akanuma does not refer to any passage of the text in support. I suspect that he might have had in mind 
what is section h in my outline (see p. 202), although I do not think it contains any idea truly peculiar to the 
Prajfiaparamita (cf. also n. 80 below). 
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the middle of the second century AD, this would be one of the first texts we should look at? 
And, as I will show in § 3 below, this is not the only feature of interest of the AHKJ, for it 
might also be the earliest (albeit indirect) available witness on the textual history of an 
important scripture, the Salistambasatra. 


2. An outline of the AHKJ 

As suggested by its title (or, rather, titles: see below, § 4), the AHKJ has the 
pratityasamutpada as its main topic: it expounds this theme from different viewpoints, 
and with several digressions. However, as a matter of fact, approximately the last third of our 
text (section p in the following synopsis) deals with various other topics (presented in the 
form of numerical lists) entirely unrelated to the pratityasamutpada. ‘ 

In order to make the content of the AHKJ more accessible, I shall now try to summarise 
this text by subdividing it into sections. This subdivision is, admittedly, at times rather 
arbitrary, and should be taken as nothing more than a practical device. 


a. (53a 7-13) Introductory phrase and list of the twelve angas of the 
pratityasamutpada. 

b. (53a 14-18) The cultivation of four principles, named (UJE',° is established 
as a means to extinguish the process of conditioned arising. 


3 Cf. Prof. Ziircher’s important methodological remarks at the beginning of his study of Han translations 
(1991: 277-278). 

* This was already noticed by Akanuma 1933-1935. 

> In this initial list, the twelve limbs are rendered as follows (I also indicate variants occurring in an 
successive list): £§(* avidya), FIT/E{T (*samskarah, at p. 53a 19, this term is simply rendered as {J; for other 
renditions see n. 7), ita (* viynana, Hat 53a 20), 44 (*namartipa), 7\E (*sadayatana,; for a parallel in 
An Shigao’s translations, see Vetter and Harrison 1998: 211; at 53a 21: 7\A, cf. below the YCRJ), ATE 
(*sparsa; see Karashima 1998: 162 and Hu 2002: 143-144; at 53a 21: #%, “planting”), §§ (*vedana), & 
(*trsna), 3 (*upadana; ¥ at 53a 23, cf. below the YCRJ), 4} (bhava, perhaps in the sense of “getting [a 
new existence]”? Cf. 53 a 23: 4), 4 (*jati), hare (cf. yara-marana etc.; simply %F€ at 53a 24). The Yin 
chi ru jing (EFF AKKT 603 (hereafter YCRJ) translated by An Shigao contains a rather elaborated exposition of 
the paficcasamuppada (174b 23 — 175a 24; see Zacchetti 2002: 81-82). Compared to the AHKJ, the 
following main differences can be found in the YCRJ’s list: n@marupa is translated as 4,77; sajayatana as 
7NA; phassa at first is rendered as 2% (174b 25), but S7\/E%& corresponds to cha phassakaya 
(Petakopadesa p. 116, 19) at 174c 14; vedand is translated with the expected J2¥= (174b 25-26). 

° What is actually meant here by JUJE#fis not too clear. The AHKJ in fact provides two different 
explanations of this category, at first as the comprehension and practise of the Four Truths, then as four kinds of 
mindfulness: “What are the JUFE5$? The first is being aware of suffering (4X74), the second is rejecting the 
origin [of suffering] ($274, where 4 = samudaya), the third is knowing the cessation fof suffering} (41), the 
fourth is coursing the Path (7734). [Or] in another formulation, [the JUFE are:] being mindful of birth (44), 
being mindful of old age (4%), being mindful of illness (4374), being mindful of death (4:3t)”. The 
expression /U3E’S occurs in several early scriptures, among which there are - to quote just two texts potentially 
related to the AHKJ - the Yin chi ru jing zhuf2+¥ AMET 1694 (e.g. see p. 11a 2, 16b 13 etc.) and Kang 
Senghui’s Liu du ji jing 7\fESER T 152 (see p. 47c 14-15 and passim). The meaning of JUFE Hf in these sources 
is generally rather clear: they are the four main characteristics of conditioned things — i.e., their being 
impermanent (FE%$), painful (4%), empty (22), not self (JE) — whose realisation constitutes, in the 
Petakopadesa (p. 114, 2-3), the Aanaparifiria (rendered as #4[lor (CZF in the YCRJ: see Zacchetti 2002: 
80 and n. 41). Thus in this case JYFE'SS should be probably interpreted as “the four [main characteristics of 
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c. (53a 18-25) The pratityasamutpada exists in an internal and external form 
(on this important section, see § 3 below). 

d. (53a 26 - b 6) Some definitions (of *avidyd, 53a 26, of the basic law of 
conditioned arising, 53a 28), followed by an another enumeration and exposition of 
the twelve limbs. 

e. (53b 6-11) Classification of five of the twelve factors according to the three 
periods of time, as follows: *avidya and *samskarah (here: 4 3t#8{J)' are the 
past-life causal links (Ai ttl), while *vijriana and *namartipa are the present, 
and the six *ayatanas the future ones.® 


things, beginning with] impermanence [etc.]” (see also Nakamura 1981: 529b). But I fail to see how could this 
meaning apply in this passage of the AHKJ. 

7 This expanded rendition (or paraphrase) of *samnskarah, 454477 — “factors/activities of the essential 
vital force [governing the process of] birth-and-death” (cf. also 53b 9, as quoted and discussed in the next note) 
— is noteworthy: both 4-4€ and 77 are well-attested translations of samskarah (either as a skandha or as an 
anga of the pratityasamutpada) in An Shigao’s corpus. The present form, which, by the presence of #877, 
seemingly rules out the possibility of a mere confusion samskara / samsara, corroborates the analysis of 
A5Eby Vetter and Harrison (1998: 213 n. 7): “The former term [viz. samskara] is in any case notoriously 
difficult, but it is at least conceivable that here An Shigao had in mind the samskéra as the forces through 
which things come into being and pass away ...”. In the AHKJ there occur also shorter forms, apparently related 
to this rendition of samskarah: 4 5€7j (53b 15-15) and 4¢ 5¢#§ (53 23 and 26). 

The meaning of #fin these and similar usages found in An Shigao’s translations deserves further research in 
light of Han dynasty non-Buddhist thought. A potentially significant source in this respect is the Huainan zi 
HER, where #Mis a key notion, in the sense of “vital essence” (see Roth 1991: 605 n. 19 and 639-641; for a 
detailed discussion of #and related terms in this text, see also Xu Fuguan 2001, vol. 2, pp. 142-145 and ff.). 
While the fundamental function performed by the samskarah as described by Vetter and Harrison in the 
passage quoted above is very probably the main reason for using ##in this context, it possible to point out 
instances of even more specific parallelism between the Huainan zi and Buddhist sources. In some Pali suttas, 
for example, certain sarikhara are singled out as “phenomena that activate speech, body and mind” (Vetter 
2000: 37), and are to be overcome insofar as they hinder meditation. Not only is a similar role attributed in the 
Huainan zi to #§ (which, too, makes sensorial perception, speech and cognition possible), but it is also suggested 
that the functions thus activated should be controlled so as to avoid its exhaustion (see Zhang 1997 vol. 1: 859 
and Roth 1991: 641) — no doubt a point of significant disagreement with the Buddhist counterpart ~ by means of 
a meditative technique, thus leading to the highest spiritual goal. 

* This paragraph corresponds to the well-know classification of the arigas into past, present and future (see 
La Vallée Poussin 1913: 36-38; Abhidharmakosa III.20, p. 344, 11-13; Visuddhimagga pp. 496, tr. 
Nanamoli 1991: 596 § 287) only in part (i.e., in the allotment of avidya and samskarah to the past). Some 
of the five angas singled out in this paragraph are followed by what I interpret as parenthetic explanations. I 
translate here the entire passage, printing the hypothetical glosses in smaller size: “In the twelve causal links 
there are five things 1. ignorance, 2. the subtle factors of birth-and-death (i.c., samskarah, see the preceding 
note): they are the causal links [belonging to] the past existence; 3. consciousness — through consciousness one 
appropriates of a bodily rebirth ((¢2%5¢-4); 4. name and form — the material body develops once again into the five skandhas (? 
FSi HES): they are the causal links [belonging to] the present existence; 5. the six [factors causing] decay 
G .e., the aya tanas) - which again produce the planting of the seeds of the minute factors of birth-and-death ((8/E 4 ICRI THER. i.e., 
the samskarajy: they are the causal links [belonging to] the future existence. Through the reciprocal conditioning 
of the three times of existence (fi/(4 =1H#S¢H [AHO there are [these] five things [i-e., the skandhas]”. 
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f. (53b 11 - 53c 6) A long and important section centred on the list of ten evil 
deeds (*akusalakarmapathas):’ killing, stealing, lewdness, lying,’° abusive speech, 
reckless speech, ornate speech, | jealousy,” hatred, doubt.” They are at first 
combined with the five skandhas (53b 11-14): 


“[Of these ten bad deeds] seven categories make up one [skandha], [while the other] three accord with 
four [skandhas]. The seven things that make up one [skandha] are: killing, stealing, lewdness, lying, 
abusive speech, reckless speech, ornate speech: together they accord with form (f#f4) and make up one 
[skandha, viz. the ripaskandha]. The three categories which accord with [the other] four [skandhas] 
are: jealousy, hatred, doubt; they accord with feeling, ideation, birth-and-death, consciousness. [In this way,] 
these ten categories are combined to form the five obscuring factors (HF, five skandhas)”. 


Then the AHKJ goes on with a combined treatment of the ten deeds with the 
pratityasamutpada (53b 19 - c 6). While some of the combinatorial patterns introduced 
here make good sense, others remain more difficult to explain: 


9 8. es HE OE. FED . HB + SF and ME SE < BEL Kr]. A partially corresponding parallel to 
this list of ten categories can be found, within An Shigao’s corpus, in the SBFJ T 13 p. 241a 10-13 
(dasakugalah karmapathah): BH VE > WORSE ° (SB? BR: (RR SRC? 
TURNS > Te NMG CRB /\RRE ILRI > +RBEi cf. Dasottarasatra 2, p. 27: 
(da)éa dharma hanabhagiyah / da(sakusalah) karmapa(thah / katame daga /) tady(atha [1] 
Pr(4na)tipato [2] ‘da(ttadanam) [8] kamamithyadcar(o) [4] mr(savadah [5] paiéunyam [6] 
parusyam [7] sambhinna(p)r(a/apo [8] ‘bAi)dhya [9] vya(pado [10] mithyadpstih /. Note that the 
eighth item in the SBFIJ, #%, is a faulty translation of its counterpart abhidhya (wrongly interpreted as avidya 
see Karashima 2000: 213 n. 211). A similar list is also discussed by Lin 1949: 246-250. On the parallel list of 
ten kusala-karmapathas (i.e., nipata X.6 in the Dasottarasiitra), and some of its early Chinese 
translations, see Nattier 2002, whence I have borrowed some renditions. It is noteworthy that not only exactly 
the same list of the AHKJ occurs also in the ABSYJ T 602 (e.g. p. 164c 6-7; 167a 24-26, 172b 15-16), but even 
its treatment in the two sources shows significant similarities (see § 5). 

° Fj; in the SBFJ T 13 p. 241a 11, this word translates mysavada, “lying” (see the preceding note); in 
other translations, however, it corresponds to the synonym anytavacana: see Nattier 2002: 35-37. 

11 tes38 (see also HD 9: 883-884) should correspond to sambhinnapralapa, “confused, senseless talk” (so 
Edgerton 1953, Dictionary p. 580a); see Nattier 2002. 

12 ie should correspond to abhidhya, “covetousness”, which in other texts is indeed rendered as #&4F: see 
Nattier 2002: 35-39 (esp. 38) and 43 n. 7. 

® The expected term is mithyadrsti. While Kr reads $f, all the other available editions collated in Taisho 
and ZH read §€. It seems in fact that the latter reading, “doubt”, makes better sense in the light of some 
definitions of mithyadysti found in Abhidharma literature: e.g. see Abhidharmakoga V.7 p. 607, 15-16: 
sati duhkhadisatye nastiti drstir mithyadystih |... esa hy apavadika, anyas tu samaropikah | (“the 
mithyadysti is the view which consists in denying actual Truths such as suffering etc. ... It is, in fact, 
essentially negative, while other [views] are assertive”), see also Lin 1949: 250 and the text quoted and 
translated by Dantinne 1983: 219-220 note n. That S€is probably the correct reading, is also confirmed by a 
parallel list found in Lokaksema’s Dao xing jing S877#ET 224 p. 454b 28-29, where this word occurs (without 
variants) corresponding to mithyadargana- (see Nattier 2002: 35-37). Another text (T 174) examined by 
Nattier has (238 A\€ (“Believing in the Way and not doubting”, see Nattier 2002: 39) in the position where we 
should expect the remedy of mithyadpsti. In the occurrences of this list in the ABSYJ T 602 (see n. 9 above), 
the treatment of this term is unfortunately inconsistent: at p. 167a 26 and 172b 16, the Taishd has ¥¥ (without 
variants), but at 164c 6, the text (i.e., Kr) reads 3€, with the significant agreement of F. 

4 The passage occurring at p. 53b 15-19 is very obscure, but it seems to bridge the preceding and following 
portions, on the combined treatment of the ten akusalakarmapathas with the skandhas on the one hand, 
and with the pratityasamutpada on the other. The term 34{& (lit. “proliferating obscuring factors”), which 
occurs in this passage, is presumably used in the sense of upadanaskandha, as in some later translations (e.g. 
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“jealousy constitutes ignorance;’* hatred constitutes the essential vital forces [governing the process of] 
birth-and-death;** doubt constitutes consciousness; killing constitutes name and form; stealing constitutes the six 
[factors causing] decay;’’ lewdness constitutes contact, lying constitutes feeling; abusive speech constitutes 
craving; reckless speech constitutes accomplishing, * ornate speech constitutes longing for birth”. (53b 20-22) 


The first three pairs of the preceding combined list (jealousy = *avidya, hatred = 
* samskarah, doubt = * vijriana) are defined as the “internal categories” (i.c., mental),’? and 
singled out as the decisive factors in the process leading to the assumption of the skandhas. 


“*Jealousy as ignorance,” hatred as the essential vital forces [governing the process of] birth-and-death, 
doubt as consciousness: these three internal categories constitutes the root:”! once [these] three things have come 
into being, there are [also the remaining] seven categories; [together,] they form the five proliferating obscuring 
factors (REKS, * upadanaskandha)”. (53b 23-25) 


Elaborating on this combination of akugalakarmapathas and pratityasamutpada, 
the AHKJ comes to an interesting corollary: 


“If a follower of the Way (jE A) wishes to put an end to the twelve causal links, he should first put an end to 
the ten categories [which make up a] group (?),”? then ignorance and the five obscuring factors proceeding from 
ignorance are extinguished, and [thus] the twelve causal links, too, are extinguished.” With regard to putting an 
end to the ten categories [which make up a] group: given that they externally proceed from the body, internally 
proceed from the mind, one [accordingly] speaks of the holding of body [and] mind [as a remedy to them]:”* 
[with the former category] it is meant not killing [and other physical deeds]; [actions] are also defined as 
externally proceeding from the mouth, internally proceeding from the <mind>.” { ... } As to the elimination [of 


see the synopsis in Vetter 2000: 121-ff., especially the third paragraph and ff.). The only occurrence of this 
usage in An Shigao’s corpus seems to be DDJ T 607 p. 231c 25 (see also Demiéville 1954: 400): FARK; 
however, the corresponding phrase in Dharmaraksa’s translation (T 606 p. 183b 8, verse portion) only reads 
FE. 

'S pyc e. is there also a pun between abhidhya and avidya at work in this association (cf. n. 9 above)? 

16 ig = 63 +t OCH (= * samskarah, cf. n. 7 above); the punctuation of the Zaishdis wrong. 

17 ye gi EF; cf. the well-known definition of the (external) Zyatanas as robbers raiding villages (cora 
gamaghataka ti, Samyutta IV p. 175). Cf. AHKI p. 54b 3, where a similar definition is applied to the 
internal 4yatanas. A\AEEBK, “internally hiding robbers”. 

‘8 i: apparently a varied rendition of upadana. 

19 See below n. 24; § 5 and n. 97. 

2° Here the transmitted text reads: REFSIEE; but cf. p. 53b 20: 453%, which no doubt should be even here the 
correct reading, as is confirmed by the immediately following passage (53b 25): HRB ARAB. 

* A=BBA. 

+28; how Sis actually to be understood in this and in several other similar expressions found in the 
AKHJ, is not entirely clear. My admittedly tentative interpretation is that here 4 may represent an original - 
kaya used ifc. in the sense of “collection, group”. In fact, it is exactly the unexpected (in view of this 
hypothetical original) position of 4 that, somewhat paradoxically, can confirm this interpretation. Several 
examples show that this usage of kaya was consistently misunderstood, or, anyway, misrepresented in An 
Shigao’s texts; e.g. see YCRJ T 603 p. 173b 11: JRPERAAK= Petakopadesa 112, 7: cha vedanakaya 
vedanakkhandho, see also Vetter and Harrison 1998: 209 and 214 n. 16. 

* | punctuate as follows: 58 \Aki+— ik > SAMS > SR. RTI +o. 

* On the expression | . &#}, cf. a significant parallel from the ABSYJ T 602 p. 172b 4-6: 
feel : ISP RS ihanS » BIS? SOM: BAH SHS. MAHL o (this is presumably a gloss 
upon a preceding passage, T 602 p. 170c 8-9: #2475 ~ Bi ELAR, ic. *virvasambodhyanga; see 
Aramaki 1971: 162). 

5 This passage (“With regard to ... which is [also] external”) is rather obscure; I try to punctuate and correct 
it as follows: BIA TEe  IMES ARIK: BS > A: BEER o AIMED > AE <B> ° i 
Se > es SY—OS Aid etc. Tentatively (and especially in the light of H4ES > ACEH, | interpret Bin 
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these bad deeds], it means that when all the thoughts [turned to] the ten thousand things do not arise [any more], 
then hatred ceases; when hatred ceases, killing ceases; when killing ceases, greed ceases; when greed ceases, 
lewdness” ceases, External verbal [misconduct] means sound: when one makes sound cease, lying (US), 
abusive speech, reckless speech, ornate speech also cease. When one does not doubt any more, one enters the 
Way. This is turning away from the five obscuring factors,”” [and] cutting off the roots of the twelve causal 
links. (53b 27 - c 6) 


g. (153c 7-19) Exposition of three main categories involved in human beings’ 
taking a body (A 74): the five skandhas, the eighteen dhatus and the twelvefold 
pratityasamutpada. 

h. (53c 19-28) One should understand that form (here presumably used as a 
synecdoche of the five skandhas) as well as the 4yatanas and the five elements do 
not constitute the self (5), which exists as a mere nominal entity 


(BABS > (LBS): 


“Although there are eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, mind, even [these] are not the self (&).* For what reason? 
If [for instance] the ear were the person (#5 A), [this] should be able to hear everything, [In this case it is 
simply that] one arrives at a name on the basis of physical appearance (Ff). Let us take, for instance, the name 
“gold”: [so,] for instance, one makes [a certain] object with gold, and [the latter object] is named in accordance 
with this [gold as a “golden object”. In a similar way,] the five things (34, *dhatus): earth, water, fire, wind, 
space (2) make up the self [as a purely nominal entity] ({£), and yet [that] is not a self [in the sense that it is 
something actually existing] (649324). For what reason? Given that the body (= *kaya) [normally] 
perceives (£[]) the minute and smooth [sensations],”’ it is because, when a person is already dead, the earth [etc.] 
does not perceive the minute and smooth [sensations any more], that we know (i]) that earth, water, fire, wind, 
space are not the body.” [In fact,] both the body and the mind are empty (7K2¢ » RAKZ): [indeed] they are 
both empty and non-existent ((R22HEATE)”. (53c 20-25) 


i, (53c 28 - 54a 10) Twelve winds found in the body (S%§-+-—/Al):”* wind 
with an up-going breath (_/5a/Bl) etc. up to the knife-like wind, which severs men’s 


ot ~ BFF as introducing a sort of definition (cf. AHKJ p. 53c 14: 3-++/\f## etc.), and not as “verbal, bodily 
and mental [acts]”. The latter classification, however, is commonly applied to the Karmapathas, and is in fact 
mentioned also in the AHKI (see also below n. 34). What the author of the AHKJ seems to be doing here, not 
without a considerable amount of confusion, is to apply this threefold classification together with the 
subdivision of the Aarmapathas as internal and external: i.e., bodily and vocal acts are external, mental acts 
internal. 

76 Read ¥ with the Qisha, Yuan and Ming editions. 

27 On this expression S32 HE, see § 5 below. 

8 As is well-know, the word Sis used in early Chinese translations either in the sense of “body” (as a 
rendition of Aaya etc.), or in the sense of “self” (mainly translating atman). This lexical choice was not 
without consequences at a doctrinal level, and it has been argued that it significantly influenced the early 
Chinese understanding of the fundamental Buddhist doctrine of anatman (J£§ in early terminology): e.g. see 
Tang 1983: 99 and, for a recent detailed discussion of this issue, Peng 2000: 48-52. Indeed, even in the present 
passage it is not always clear what is the original term underlying 5. My impression is that at the beginning 
atman is probably implied, while in the final portion, where it is associated to * sprastavya (AFIMWE; see 
the next note) and paired up with & (“mind”), & clearly represents *kaya, “body”. 

* 49¥8 is a common archaic translation of sparsa (see also Karashima 1998: 483), sprastavya etc. (c.g. 
see T 602 p. 163a 8 and passim). 

*° Punctuate as follows: ALLE > MEAN RIMIYE HC > RIB» 7k + A > ML > ZEB S. 

51 For lists of the various bodily winds, see the Vibhariga and the Mahavibhasa (see the next note for 
detailed references); Visuddhimagega p. 293 § 37; Lin 1949: 110. 
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life (7) EWE A aiz).? This passage marks the beginning of a discussion of the five 
dhatus (earth, water, fire, wind and space) as the constituents of human beings which 
play a key role, combined with the skandhas, in “manifesting [the cycle of] birth- 
and-death”.*° 

j. (54a 10-20) Two classes of wholesome actions ({7244 —_ 2) and two classes 
of unwholesome actions (32744 —2%),** and their consequences in future rebirths. A 


32 The JJ/A\ is mentioned in some canonical sources, especially meditation sitras and Abhidharma 
literature (cf. Nakamura 1981: 998 c-d, who does not indicate any Indic original for this word). For the purpose 
of our study, the most interesting occurrence is in Sahgharaksa’s Yogacarabhimi, which could have been 
the direct source for the AHKJ in this as well as in other passages: see An Shigao’s translation, DDJ T 607 p. 
233a 28: ATSA ARMH> ZB > Sys Aea cf. Dharmaraksa’s version (T 606 p. 185c 7): 
HABA MEAT MMe > SAA AZ, “when this person is ill, there rise in such a way in the body the 
knife-like winds, that they cause the sick person’s bones and joints to separate”. A similar description is also 
found in the Da zhidu lun K29#E38T 1509 p. 153c 24-25: MAA BACHE > TRS > GAR... 
(“The person who observes the precepts of discipline, when it is time for dying, and the knife-like winds cut up 
his body, [so that his] muscles and veins are cut off ...”; cf. Lamotte 1949: 776, who did not translate accurately 
the expression 7J/&l); cf. also AbhidharmakoSa II1.43 (vol. 1 p. 398), tr. La Vallée Poussin 1980, Koga ch. 3 
pp. 135-136. In the Zeng yi ahan jing $@ S[Y SEXT 125 (Lkottarikagama) this word occurs in two passages 
describing the moment of death (T 125 p. 586b 10 and 591a 5); to quote just the first of the two: 
SH JJ alec Masks, “in the body the knife-like winds rise, and life comes to an end”. These (at least according 
to the indications provided by Akanuma 1929) have no exact Pali parallel which could be useful to interpret 
7) |\. However, in some suttas of the Ariguttara-nikaya, we find a stock-formula which occurs in a context 
comparable to these two passages from T 125, and which contains, among other things, the following phrase: 
satthaka va me vata kuppeyum, tena me assa kalakiriya (Anguttara Ill, 101, 19-20; IV 320, 14-15). 
That satthaka ... vata (“knife-like winds”) is probably the original word for 7)/B\is also suggested by 
Buddhaghosa’s glosses on this formula, which come quite close to some of the Chinese sources quoted above 
(cf. especially the Da zhidu lun T 1509). See his comment on Aviguttara III 101 (in Manorathapiirani vol. 
III p. 271, 1): Satthaka ti sattham viya sandhibandhacchedaka vata, “winds which, like a knife, cut the 
ligaments”; and on Aziguttara IV 320 (Manorathapirani vol. Ill p. 156): Satthaka me vata ti atigam- 
angani kantantiti, “(the knife-like winds] cut all the limbs”. 

’ In scholastic literature (but see also Madhyamagama Bi] SXkT 26 p. 466b 10) we find that satthaka / 
Sastraka is occasionally listed, as a particular kind of wind, in descriptions of the vayu-dhatu: e.g, see 
Vibhanga p. 84, 10: satthakavata, Mahavibhasa T 1545, p. 388a 22 (7)/R\). See also a contextually 
similar passage in Xuanzang’s Yujiashi di lun Hy{pepieseT 1579, pp. 430b 15-16: Av) JIB > BATA 
(“there are the little-knife-winds and the big-knife-winds”), corresponding to Sravakabhimi p. 215, 6: 
ksurakapippalakasastraka vayavah, where /\\J]/f= ksuraka (see also Vibhanga loc. cit.), and 
KTJBl= Sastraka (so also in Yokoyama Koitsu and Takayuki Hirosawa 1996: 504a and 726b). In conclusion, 
the most likely hypothesis is that sastraka is indeed the Indic form underlying 7J/H\in the AHKI and the other 
sources discussed above. 

33 Bee, (RAE BE (64a 10; in this case the +-3#refers to the five dhatus and the five skandhas). 

34 The first category of wholesome actions are the ten Kugyalekarmapathas, in their traditional threefold 
subdivision: “not committing the three bodily [bad deeds], the four vocal [bad deeds], the three mental [bad 
deeds]” (54a 11). The second are a set of five practises, partially overlapping with the six paramitas (cf. also a 
similar list at p. 54b 25-26): “giving (#phtt, *dana), observance of morality (FX, * Sila), forbearance (OER, 
*ksanti), energy (#83, *Virya), not doubting (? 7.8)” (54a 12-13). In the negative counterpart, on the other 
hand, drinking alcohol (4) is added to the list of akusalakarmapathas (30.4 = ~ OVY ~ HE; on the 
resulting list of eleven terms, see Nattier 2002: 35) to form the first class. The last group of 
akusalakarmapatha (i.e., the “three mental [bad deeds]”) and the second class of unwholesome actions 
introduced by the AHKJ seem, in fact, to partially overlap: “doubt, jealousy (see n. 12-13 above), greed ({82t): 
these constitute the second [class of] unwholesome [actions]” (64a 14). 
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new pattern of combination of the ten *akusgalakarmapathas and the 
pratityasamutpada is then introduced (54a 17-20).°° 

k. (54a 21-28) Description of *vijfiana as the key factor in the process of 
rebirth.*° 


1 (54a 28 - b 3) Men, who “acquire [their] bodily [existence] from the unclean 


impurities*’ of wives and husbands”, once grown up are deceived by the five 


* skandhas, the six *dhatus,” the twelve *ayatanas. 

m. (54b 4-6) Three groups of categories relevant to men’s birth.“° 

n. (54b7-c 10) A long portion dealing with the rebirth process of human beings. 
At first the AHKJ describes in some detail the formation of the embryo:"" 


5° “When a person performs the ten categories (+33), he would come to (? #f) three [other] categories; 
when a person practises the three categories, he would come to two categories; when a person practises the two 
categories, he would come to one category. What are the ten categories? They are the ten unwholesome 
[actions] (++35); [having performed these ten] one gets the three categories of bodily, vocal, mental [actions]; 
once there are these three categories, there are [also] the two categories of name and form; once there are name 
and form, one plunges into ignorance for a hundred Xalpas, and then becoming a human being is indeed [a 
process] difficult to get completed” (54a 17-20). Clearly avidya (J) is the “one category” (—34) mentioned in 
the preceding lines. This combinatorial scheme (avidya — nama-ripa — bodily, vocal, mental actions — ten 
unwholesome actions) is noteworthy. 

3° Just to give an example of this unfortunately very obscure section: “As to the *vijrianas of the five 
destinies (H3BR), [their] names are different [but in fact] they constitute one single [kind of] *vijiiana 
(—#&). When [during the process of rebirth] one enters [this] one *vijriana, one would lose what he 
originally knew. It is [for instance] as when a human being is reborn among the gods: [originally] he embodies 
the *vynmana of human beings (@ Az); [but] once he has received (A) the *viyriana of gods (KR), he 
would forget human matters” (54a 21-23) The problem of the gods’ memory (in that case, of the gods of the 
naivasamjnanasamjnayatana) is dealt with, albeit in an entirely different context, in one of the most 
interesting passages of the SMJcomm (Il. 438-443). 

37 YR is a variant of the commoner 3228: cf. Kang Sengui $#/?@, Preface to the Anban shouyi jing T 602 
p. 163b 8: SR E> RRA SRE. 

8 The punctuation given in the Taisho is, as it is often the case in the AHKJ, wrong. Read as follows: 
AB > HERA BGS. The noteworthy word 4#X (if this is indeed the genuine reading), “husband” is 
not recorded either in HD or in Morohashi’s Dictionary. 

* 1k (Le., the five dhatus, earth etc., plus vijfiana) is probably an etymologising rendition of dhatu. 

*° The three groups at issue (=[KJ) are defined as follows: “the first is aggregation (? &@); the second 
gathering GR); the third *citta (()), *manas (&) and *vijfana (3%). Feeling, ideation, birth-and-death, 
consciousness (i.e., skandhas 2-5) constitute aggregation; all sorts of craving (348X) constitute gathering”. 
38, which is left unexplained, is difficult to understand. The ensuing discussion of citta, manas and viynana 
(54b 6) is regrettably obscure, and, I assume, partially corrupt. I propose the following restoration: 
HRS HARD > BREE > 5 SR, “The initial [mental function] {..} is citta, the middle is manas, the 
later vijiana”. What this passage actually means is not entirely clear (on the various usages of 5H, (#55 and 
other related expressions in early Buddhist translations, see Li 1999: 123-125; Hu 2002: 245-246; Zhu 1992: 
168-169). It could reflect an attempt of de-synonymising the three terms by referring them to different temporal 
states, parallels to which are attested in some Abhidharma sources (see Schmithausen 1987: 122 and n. 821), 
e.g. Mahavibhasa p. 371b 5-6 (where, however, manas is allotted to the past, citta to the future and vijriana 
to the present). However, it must be stressed that the context within which the above definition of the three 
terms is introduced in the AHKI is not concerned with gnoseological issues, but with the process of rebirth. 

*! Within An Shigao’s corpus, this topic is dealt with in a far more detailed way in chapter 5 of the DDI (see 
especially T 607 p. 234a 19 - c 16; see Demiéville 1954: 400-401, Deleanu 1997: 37), which could have been 
one of the sources of this portion of the AHKJ. The DDJ lists the progressive stages of the embryo, week after 
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“When 2 human being enters at first in the mother’s womb,” he is like the yolk in a chicken’s egg (AE); at 
the thirtieth week, he has head, face, hands, feet and fingers all fully-developed; four days before the birth (? 
££ 00), he turns head down.” People, when in their mothers’ wombs, suffer unspeakably. When people are 
in their mothers’ wombs, [their] life (4) increases daily, consciousness grows daily; [then (?)] the body 
gradually grows old, and at half a year, both body and consciousness decrease daily”. (54b 7-10) 


Then several numerical lists are introduced, mainly dealing with the relationship between 
parents and children (54b 12 - c 4): 


“There are three kinds of children: 1. merit-children (42-7); 2. true children (f-); 3. untrue children 
(EF). 

What is a merit-child? It means that the parents observe morality 3X, *sila), give gifts (#p}fé, *dana), 
[cultivate] forbearance (ZF, ksanti) [and] energy (#93, virya), [in short] proceed on the Way, and so does 
the child. 

As to a true child, while the parents do not believe in the Way, the child alone honours the Teaching of the 
Way GH #x): this is a true child. 

As to an untrue child: when the parents follow the Way, whereas the child drinks alcohol and does evil, 
things that men do not want to see, this is an [instance of] an untrue child”. (54b 24-29) 


An interesting feature of this portion is the emphasis laid on the economic aspects of this 
relationship, as, for example, in the following passage: 


“A child [can] be born under three circumstances ({A\): 1. in a time previous [to the child’s birth], parents 
take the burden of [earning] money for [their] children’s sake (#8); 2. children {...} take the burden of 
[earning] money for [their] parents’ sake;** 3. an enemy [i.c., suffering] comes instead of the child y.8 

[At times] parents take great pains to seek wealth; once they have gained it, they die, and it is [their] children 
who use it: this is [an instance of] ‘in a time previous [to the child’s birth], the parents take the burden of 
[earning] money for [their] children’s sake’. 


week. The AHKJ only mentions the thirtieth week, apparently as a main turning point in this process, 
summarising all the main developments which took place in the preceding weeks, The developments taking 
place at the thirtieth week are obscurely described in the DDJ (T 607 p. 234b 20-21): =-+- H BARRA; cf. 
the corresponding passage in Dharmaraksa’s translation, T 606 p. 187b 18: =+-LHRAKA, “it is only 
at the thirtieth week that [the embryo] has skin and shape [formed]”. 

2) #)SM HEH; here one would expect vijfiana — which is indeed mentioned in the immediately 
preceding line (see n. 40 above) — instead of A: cf. Schmithausen 1987: 37. Indeed, one cannot help noticing 
that BE-ALAS'A seems a precise calque of a well-known formula found in some Indic sources, e.g. Digha I p. 63, 
2-3 (Mahanidanasutta). [vififianam ca hi Ananda\ matu kucchim [v.1. kucchismim: cf. 1) na 
okkamissatha ... (see also La Vallée Poussin 1913: 12; Schmithausen 1987: 301-302 n. 238); cf. the 
corresponding passage in An Shigao’s translation of the same scripture (Ren ben yu sheng jing AASAK4E#) T 
14 p. 243b 18: Zz » Paya > AP ALASCH ... . The expression bWf88r occurs another time in the AHKI (p. 
54a 2): 4% > SA4/ SE ALAS HAE ES 4, and a few other parallels can be found elsewhere in An Shigao’s corpus: 
e.g. see T 150A p. 879c 27: ARASH EARAK (on this siitra see Harrison 1997: 275 entry n. 43), 
corresponding to Ariguttara IV 289, 24: gabbho ti bhikkhave kamanam etam adhivacanam. Given that 
the use of bin this precise sense seems unknown outside An Shigao’s translations, this could be an additional, 
albeit very limited, piece of evidence of the authorship of the AHKJ. 

“3 Cf. DDI T 607 p. 235¢ 14-16; T 606 p. 188a 3-5 

“* On the basis of the following explanation (54b 21-22: SE 3-F-4CK}$%), I emend the present passage as 
Fc BSCR, given that 4¢tthdoes not seem to make much sense here. Alternatively, but less likely, one 
could emend 4¢{# to *(@tt. 

“S My interpretation of = 28[v.1. S]RXAR/EFis very tentative. It is to be observed that, unlike in the case of 
items 1 and 2, the definition attached to the ensuing explanation (54b 23) - which is at least interpretable, if not 
clear - is rather different: ZF378[v.1. B)RAKE. 
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[At times] children seek wealth; once they have gained it, they die, and it is [their] parents who use it: this is 
[an instance of] ‘children take the burden of [earning] money for [their] parents’ sake’. 

At times children die a hundred or a thousand days after having been born, and the parents grieve and suffer: 
this is [an instance of] ‘a sign of enmity is born from birth’ (? Z23¢48(C44-)”. (54b 18-23) 


The final portion of this section (54c 4-10) discusses, with considerable obscurity, the 


problem of the continuity of personal existence.** 


0. (54c 11-22) Various kinds of bodily and mental painful feelings. Exposition of 
the causes of death, illness and other unpleasant states. 

p. From p. 54c 23 onwards, up to the end of the text (55b 1), no clear pattern of 
exposition is actually discernible: the AHKJ merely expounds a series of numerical 
lists (a genre which figures prominently in An Shigao’s corpus), not directly related, 
as far as I can understand them, to the main topics dealt with up to this point (i.e., the 
pratityasamutpada and the rebirth process). I take this as a single section of the 
text — a sort of store-chapter collecting some heterogeneous material (probably, at least 
in part, quoted from some sitras: see n. 52 below). Here are, by way of an example, 
two sets of categories which occur in this part of the AHKJ and betray the 
characteristic curiosity for physiological phenomena that surfaces also from other 


passages of this scripture:*” 


“The whole of tastes do not exceed eight kinds: 1. bitter, 2. astringent taste, 3. hot (34), 4. salty, 5. insipid, 6. 
sweet, 7. sour, 8. indefinite taste.*® The bitter increases cold and heat; the astringent taste increases very much 
the wind, [while] getting rid of the cold; hot taste gets rid of water; sour gets rid of wind, [but] it causes people 
to [become] dim-sighted (H!&). 

It is under three circumstances that food penetrates into all bones, marrow, blood, arteries and veins: the first 
is [in the case of] greasy [food] (EAR), the second is [in the case of] poison, the third is [in the case of] alcohol; 
these three pervade the entire body, without exception. [In fact,] all”* [kinds of] food and drink contain fat, [and 
its causing or not the above phenomenon] is merely a matter of degree G/B 4D). (55a 11-17) 


** A tentative translation of the most interesting passage would be: “Men, when grow old, remember (3% ZA) 
little and forget a lot: [their] consciousness (3) revolves [away from present objects] and gradually turns toward 
the future place of birth GREE > FSIRI4ATAE RR). Why? They do not know in advance the place where they will 
be born, because they have not yet reached it [and hence their mind strives to get some knowledge of it?]. [In 
fact, it is rather a matter of] another person generating another person (ft) A 4: ft) AZ), another person reaching 
another person’s place [of rebirth], another person being anxious for another person’s place [of rebirth] ...” (54c 
7-10). 

“” Perhaps these passages of the AHKI could be related to some early accounts on An Shigao’s mastery of 
the art of medicine (among many others); see for example a passage from Kang Senghui’s “Preface to the 
Anapaéna-[smytisatray’ ZAPF (CSZJJ 43b 29; I quote Forte’s translation, 1995: 68): “[An Shigao] was a 
man of broad learning and much experience, and comprehensively versed in preternatural patterns ... and 
methods of acupuncture and examination of the pulse. By looking at a person’s color and appearance he could 
deduce the illness”. By “related” I mean that either such accounts (and some of the texts produced by him) could 
reflect an actual interest, on the part of An Shigao, in medicine; or, perhaps, the very existence of texts such as 
the AHKJ (or some portions of the DDJ T 607, see the references given in n. 41 above) gave grounds to the later 
biographical traditions. 

48 KT To; for a parallel from An Shigao’s corpus, see T 98 p. 924c 14: ... /\ABRER JS. On ST see 
also Hu 2002: 65. 

se On 23 Ff, “all, many etc.”, see Karashima 1998: 601. 
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The only exception to this dry expository form occurs at the very end of this section (and 
of the whole AHKJ), where the umpteenth list is inlaid into a narrative frame, albeit a 
minimal one: 


“There was an Arhat who, having seen, through the penetrating vision of the divine eye, that women who 
were reborn (S#) in the hell were a great many, asked the Buddha why was it so. The Buddha replied: 

«Because of four reasons: the first is that they are greedy for jewellery (#2) [as well as] clothes, and 
they wish to get too much [of them]; the second is that they envy each other; the third is that they chat too 
much (4{174); the fourth is that they make up a physical appearance (#888) which is too lascivious (? 
PUA ER REES). It is just for these reasons that they are reborn in the hell in [such] a high number»”.°? (55a 
26 - bl) 


3. Section c of the AHKJ: a parallel to the Salistambasatra? 

The first and main part of the AHKJ is devoted, as noted above, to the explanation of the 
pratityasamutpada. One of the main features of interest in this portion — and, indeed, in 
the whole of the AHKJ — is a short passage (section c, according to the above subdivision of 
the AHKJ) which displays an intriguing similarity to a well-known scripture devoted to the 
same subject, the Salistambasiitra (hereafter Sal). 

The Sal, a siitra with some very peculiar features, in part reminiscent of treatises,” exists 
in Tibetan™ and in five Chinese translations.°° Significant portions of the Sanskrit original 


°° Ae 4h: see Li 1993:146-147 (cf. HD 9: 22a). 

*! Punctuate: —% » BEB ~ KH > ASH. This passage is quoted in T 2122 (see n. 82 below) with 
the variant AU.(»% for AS. 

* A rather close parallel to this concluding passage of the AHKI is the first Anuruddhasutta (Anguttara 
vol. I, p. 281, no. 127). Here it is the Venerable Anuruddha who sees, with his divine eye (dibbena 
cakkhuna), women being reborn, after death, in the hell (passami matugamam ... nirayam 
uppayamanam [read upapajjamanam; cf. von Hiniiber 1994: 161]), and asks the Buddha about the 
qualities (d@hamma-) which lead them to such a rebirth. There are some significant differences between this 
Pali sutta and its parallel in the AHKJ. In the former, the Buddha gives only three reasons for women’s 
unfavourable rebirth, i.e., the fact that they live their domestic life with their heart full of the stain of avarice 
(natugamo ... maccheramalapariyutthitena cetasa agaram ajhavasati), full of jealousy 
(Uissapariyutthitena cetas2) and full of desire for sensual pleasures (kKAamaragapariyutthitena cetasa), 
and each of these three bad habits (which would correspond, more or less clearly, to the first three reasons given 
in the AHKJ’s parallel) is associated with a part of the day (morning, noon and evening; so also in T 125: see 
below). Moreover, the Pali text does not state explicitly that women are doomed to be reborn in hell in a 
particularly high number. However, the siitra partially corresponding (according to Akanuma 1929: 131) to 
Anuruddhasutta (a) in the Zengyi Ahan jing 12 [a] S48 T 125 (Ekottarikagama) p. 608c 3-23, while less 
close to the AHKJ on other points, clearly states that “women who go to hell outnumber men” 
(KAMAE AEF, T 125 p. 608c 6). 

* Asano 1991: 25, 

See Schoening 1995: 6; Asano 1991: 32-33. 

5° See Asano 1991: 29. 
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text(s) are quoted in a number of sources (especially Mahayana),”° a fact that has led some 
scholars to attempt a reconstruction of the entire text>’ 
I shall at first quote the entire text of the AHKJ (section c): 


“The twelve causal links exist in an internal and external [form]: of the first [causal link], the internal [form] 
is ignorance, the external earth; of the second, the internal [form] is factors, the external water; of the third, the 
internal [form] is consciousness, the external fire; of the fourth, the internal [form] is name and form, the 
external wind; of the fifth, the internal [form] is the six entries, the external space;”* of the sixth, the internal 
[form] is planting,” the external the seed (#8); of the seventh, the internal [form] is feeling, the external the root 
(#8); of the eight, the internal [form] is craving, the external the stalk (%£); of the ninth, the internal [form] is 
appropriation,” the external the leaves (2); of the tenth, the internal [form] is existence (4), the external the 
bud (? fif);°" of the eleventh, the internal [form] is birth, the external the flower; of the twelfth, the internal 
[form] is old age and death, the external the fruit. [In short:] the [process of] birth-and-death of human beings 
follows the twelve internal causal links, the [process of] birth and dead of the ten thousand things (43) follows 
the twelve external causal links”. (53a 18-25) 


Here are the corresponding passages from the earliest Chinese translation of Sal, the Liao 
ben shengsi jing JS A4-SCKKT 708 (hereafter LBSSJ; on its dating and authorship, see 
below):°? 


“There are two categories [on the basis of which one should] see the external conditioned arising,” and 
two categories [on the basis of which one should] see the internal conditioned arising, [so that] there are four 
[aspects] altogether. What are the two categories [on the basis of which one should] see the external 


°° A very convenient presentation of the Sanskrit quotations is contained in Schoening 1995: 701-735 
(Appendix I). The manuscript published in 1961 by Gokhale is particularly important (hereafter Sal-G; for a 
presentation of this source see Gokhale’s preface, pp. 107-108), although there is some disagreement, among 
scholars, as to its precise nature (see Schoening 1995: 11; Asano 1991: 30-31). 

°7 Eg. La Vallée Poussin 1913: 68-90; Reat 1993. For a study of the textual development of the Sal, making 
use of all the available witnesses, see Asano 1991. A very interesting study is Sasaki 1985 (see pp. 16-19). 

°8 7e in this context corresponds to * akasa{ dhatul. 

°° The reading found in F and S (and other later editions), ££ (cf. the Taishd’s text: {{6), for the expected 
sparsa, is no doubt the correct one: it is attested, as a rendition of phassa, also in An Shigao’s translation of 
the Saptasthanasitra (T 150A p. 875c 1-4), and it is by no means a common usage (see remarks by Vetter 
and Harrison 1998; 214 n. 12). Note how well this rendition, unclear as it might be, fits the particular context of 
this passage: 7\33 > ARSE > IMS! 

°° Here upadana is rendered as %, a common translation of this term (on which see Vetter 2000: 73-80): 
e.g. see Nakamura 1981: 636d. 

*! Sjnormally means a knot on a bamboo cane, but this meaning does not fit the context. Sfialso occurs in 
the two earliest versions of the Salistamba (LBSSJ T 708 p. 815b 13; DGJ T 709 p. 817a 26), and it seems 
that (SEA AG > AEAH4 RE > in the DGJ T 709 corresponds to patrat kandam, kandan nalam in the 
surviving Skt. fragments (see Schoening 1995: 703; cf. Sal-G 108, 23), i.e, R= kanda, which here simply 
means “stalk”, but whose basic meaning is indeed “a single joint of the stalk or stem of a plant” (see Monier- 
Williams 269b). 

* | see no particular reason for doubting that the LBSSJ is not a witnesses of the Sal (in spite of the different 
title), as suggested by Reat 1993: 1-2; Schoening 1995: 6. The main differences between the LBSSJ and the 
other versions of the Sal are discussed by Sasaki (1985: 18-19), who convincingly argues that the former 
represents an earlier recension of this scripture. 

® This phrase, (£49 — 53 RYN, is syntactically problematic, and my translation is simply an attempt to 
make some sense out of it in the light of the Sanskrit parallels (see the next note). They also suggest to read 
Eas jian (= *drastavyah?) and not xian (“to manifest”), although the latter meaning would better fit Chinese 
syntax. I should like to thank Jan Nattier for suggestions on this passage. 
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conditioned arising?. They are interconnection (#4%4; cf. Skt. upanibandha) of causes and interconnection 
of conditions. 

What is interconnection of causes? From the seed the root {is produced], from the root the leaf, from the 
leaf the stalk, from the stalk the bud, from the bud the flower,” from the flower the fruit: this is the 
interconnection of causes. 

What is interconnection of conditions? It is the category of earth, the category of water, the category of 
fire, the category of wind, the category of space.” 

It is in consequence of these causes and conditions there is the birth of the seed:°’ earth supports the seed, 
water moistens the seed, fire warms the seed, wind causes the seed to grow up, space save the seed from 
being obstructed (T 708 p. 815b 10-17) ... ... One should see the internal conditioned arising through 
knowledge of these two categories: interconnection of causes and interconnection of conditions, What is 
interconnection of causes? Depending upon ignorance factors [arise],” etc.” (T 708 p. 815b 29 - c 2) 


Now, how to interpret these two sources? To begin with, one thing is self-evident: the 
above passage of the AHK]J is not a quotation from the LBSSJ or any other available version 
of the Sal. 

The main difference is that the distinction between betu and pratyaya is not discussed at 
all in the AHKJ. Its author has in fact combined what in the Sal are the list of hetus (i.e., 
seed, stalk etc.) and the list of pratyayas (i.e., the dhatus) into one single series.”” One 
noteworthy fact is that if the items of the two lists of the external series of the Sal are added 
up in this way, they give as a result a twelvefold series, thus making it possible to combine 
each item of this unified external list with the “classic” internal twelvefold 
pratityasamutpada — and this combination is, probably, the most distinctive feature of the 
AHKJ’s presentation of this topic. This might have been the reason for arranging the material 
found in the Sal in this peculiar way. 


** For the portion quoted up to this point, cf. Sal-G 108: 19-21 (cf. Schoening 1995: 702-703): atha ca 
punar ayam pratityasamutpado dvabhyam karanabhyam utpadyate | katamabyam dvabhyam 
karanabhyam utpadyate ? hetipanibandhatah pratyayopanibandhatas ceti | so ‘pi dvividho 
drastavyah: bahyag ca adhyatmikaé ca |/ 

° The text here reads /{AH(38HE, which is not entirely clear (see also p. 815b 20: ... (M22 Bp BH). 

6 (a BRP SS ? HORE ~ ZIRE ~ ACRE + (EEE ~ 22%; cf. the more expanded reading of the Skt. (Schoening 
1995: 704 and n. 10 ad loc; cf. Sal-G p. 109, 1-3): katham bahyasya pratityasamutpadasya 
pratyayopanibandho drastavyah ? sannadm dhatinaém samavayat | katamesam sannam 
dhatinam samavayat ? yad idam_ pythivyaptejovayvakasgytusamanvayat  bahyasya 
pratityasamutpadasya pratyayopanibandho drastavyah. 

°7 T punctuate as follows: #ERIGK > BPE o # SHG etc; cf. SalG 109, 3-4: tatra 
prthividhatur biyasya samdharanakrtyam karoti etc. I assume that this {corresponds to tatra, a usage 
not infrequent in An Shigao’s YCRJ (e.g. T 603 p. 175b 3: (REEZ RAMESH > A\Betc., corresponding to 
Petakopadesa 118, .... Tattha avija nama catusu ariyasaccesu yathabhitam [not in the Chinese] 
annanam etc. 

8 A Re: cf. Sal-G 109, 4: tejodhatur biam paripacayati. 

* Punctuate as follows: 7589 > 47; HT > Metc.; cf. Sal-G 110, 1-2: avidyapratyayah samskarah. 

® Such a different arrangement is not without consequences at the doctrinal level: from the very structure of 
the passage on internal and external pratityasamutpada in the AHKJ, one gets the impression that the five 
dhatus only pertain to the external series, while in the Sal (e.g. see Schoening 1995: 709-710) they apply to 
the internal one as well. 
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To be sure, neither the distinction of internal and external pratityasamutpadas, nor the 
use of the metaphor of a seed to illustrate it, is exclusive of the Sal.”! And yet the parallelism 
between AHKI and Sal seems specific enough to imply some sort of direct relationship: 
almost all the elements introduced in the central metaphor of the Sal are also found in the 
AHKI (i.e., the same list of stages in the development of the plant coupled with the five 
dhatus), as in no other parallel source known to me, and even the different editing of this 
material found in our treatise could be accounted for (see § 5, p. 218 below). 

We cannot, however, rule out the possibility that the author of the AHKJ was in fact 
quoting, or elaborating on another source, different from (albeit similar to) the Sal. It is in 
this connection that a precise assessment of the dating (and authorship) of the earliest 
translation of the Sal, the LBSSJ T 708, may acquire a certain significance. 

The attribution of this scripture to the renowned translator Zhi Qian 323 (active during 
the first half of the 3 century AD) is well established in the catalogues, beginning with that 
of the CSZJJ.” However, in his preface to the LBSSJ, also preserved in Sengyou’s 


7 Ta Vallée Poussin’s discussion of the origin of these ideas (1913: 43-45) is particularly enlightening. He 
shows how the role ascribed by some early sources to the six dhatus in the rebirth process, as well as their 
subdivision, attested in other texts, into internal and external (c.g. as in the Dhatuvibhangasutta, Mayhima 
III pp. 240-242) did ultimately contribute to shape the ideas and imagery related to the pratityasamutpada as 
expounded in the Sal and in other texts. Indeed, as made clear by La Vallée Poussin (loc. cit.), a number of 
sources (mainly later than the AHKJ,) discuss the pratityasamutpada in terms partially reminiscent of the 
Sal. The Lanikavatara also mentions the two kinds of conditioned arising, external and internal (p. 82, 13 - 
83, 7): the former is briefly illustrated by several examples, including the fact that (82, 18) “ the sprout [is 
produced] from the seed” (byad arikurah = Sal-G 108, 22; Schoening 1995: 703). The Nettippakarana 
(pp. 78-79), too, introduces the example of the seed, as well as earth and water (i-c., two of the dhatus), into a 
discussion of causality which has some interesting peculiarities (see Nanamoli 1962: 110-111 and n. 452/1 and 
ff.); but no distinction of internal / external conditioned arising is mentioned here. Such a distinction is, 
however, found in the Petakopadesa (104, 13-14: ajjhattiko hetu, bahiro paccayo), see also Nanamoli 
1964: 143 n. 405/1 and 149, § 423 and the relevant notes. Even closer to the Sal is a passage found in 
Sanghabhadra’s *Nyayanusdara (6a] Ej Bll [F FE24 T 1562; sce especially p. 409a 15-20; tr. in Cox 1995: 
329-331; see also her remarks in n. 93 p. 367), a work presumably composed during the period around late 4" - 
early 5" century AD (Cox 1995: 53). Mention should be also made of some passages of the great Yogacara 
summa, the Yogacarabhami (e.g. see the Bodhisattvabhami section, T 1579 p. 501b 29-ff.). 

” Another possible parallel occurs at p. 54a 21 (i.e., section k, according to my parsing of the AHKJ): “In 
the birth of human beings, essential vital energy (¥) is [like] the land, the consciousness (3%, *vijriana) is 
[like] the seed” (A4E > #A//Ei > SRESHE). This phrase is vaguely reminiscent of a passage of the Sal: 
“Consciousness constitutes the substance of seed, action constitutes the substance of field ...” 
GREE > SHE ... so reads the DGJ T 709 p. 818a 23-24; cf. LBSSJ’s obscure parallel, in T 708 p. 816b 
7-8: 3E/FA >» 3} BGAHETT; cf. Schoening 1995: 724: tatra vijianam bijasvabhavatvena hetuh / 
karma ksetrasvabhavatvena hetuh ...). The main difference is that instead of Karman, the AHKJ has the 
obscure term ## (cf. n. 7 above). On this passage of the Sal, see Lamotte 1970: 1152-1153 n. 3, who further 
remarkes: “Mais il semble bien que le Salistamba se soit directement inspiré du Bhava-sutta de 
lV Anguttara, I, p. 223-224”. The passage of this sutta relevant to our discussion reads: Kammam khettam 
vinnanam bijam ...; here Aetu is not found, exactly as in T 708 and T 709 (though the latter has #9= 
svabhava-). As already observed by Lamotte, a parallel to this sutta is included in the Kkottarikagama 
anthology translated by An Shigao (i.e., stra no. 13 according to Harrison 1997: 269), and it is interesting to 
quote his translation of the passage at issue: JEF3iH > HifS etc. (T 150A p. 881c 10-11). 

® See CSZIJ T 2145 p. 7a 15 (on the records concerning the LBSSJ found in the catalogues, and the 
problem of its attribution, see Hayashiya 1945: 380-387). Prima facie, it would seem that this text was already 
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compilation (CSZJJ p. 45b 3-25), the great 4" century scholar Dao’an {47 (312-385 AD) 
suggested a different picture: 

“This sditra arrived for the first time in this land at the end of the Han: it is [so] abstruse and profound, that 
only few were those who penetrated its meaning. At the beginning of the Wei there was an eminent scholar, Zhi 


Gongming [i.e., Zhi Qian], from south of the [Yellow] River, who composed a commentary [to the LBSSJ] ...” 
(CSZJJ p. 45b 20-22)” 


Here Zhi Qian is evidently only mentioned as the first commentator of the LBSSJ, and it is 
hard to imagine that Dao’an should have ignored his role as translator, if he had had the 
slightest evidence pointing to it. Why Dao’an should have later changed his mind with regard 
to this translation, and listed it in among Zhi Qian’s translations (if he indeed did so), remains 
ultimately uncertain.” It is possible that after he had composed the preface, he came across 
some additional evidence attesting Zhi Qian’s authorship. 

A closer look at the text itself, however, strengthens doubts about the Zhi Qian’s 
involvement in this translation.” A conspicuous feature of the LBSSJ is its propensity toward 
direct translation, as can be seen from the passages quoted above (e.g. see n. 63 and 67 
above). Just to mention one short example: the string ... (¢#8’"BE > {ERE etc. (T 708 p. 
815b 13), with its distinctively un-Chinese syntax, is an exact calque of the corresponding 
Sanskrit: ... arikurat patram, patrat kandam etc.” 

A comparison of this phrase with the corresponding passage of the second translation 
proves particularly telling: (3-4: 3E » {ESE4: 8 (DGIT 709 p. 817a 26). 

In other words, it would have sufficed to supply a verb, indeed required by standard 
Chinese syntax (such as 4 in the case of T 709), to form four-character sequences: i.e., the 
prosodic pattern that Zhi Qian is so often at pains to apply in his translations.” 

Given these facts, it is also difficult to ascribe the LBSSJ to Zhi Qian as a revision of an 
already existing translation. Although the question of the authorship of the LBSSJ will 
require a separate study, it seems reasonable to assume that a version (and, previous to that, 


listed in Dao’an’s catalogue, the basis, as is well-known, of this section of Sengyou’s own catalogue. The latter 
author even quotes Dao’an’s assertion than the LBSSJ is an abstract from the Sheng jing 4+#8% (presumably 
referring to Dharmaraksa’s T 154). On this wrong and puzzling statement (indeed rejected by Sengyou: 
BOT i 0 HAR ° HR: HAAR), see Hayashiya 1945: 381, who doubts that these are the 
genuine words of the great bibliographer. 

™ WAZA > COMRAMALE + o HERR DEH RR th o RUZ >» ALISA > REM. 
For a translation of this passage, see also Tsukamoto 1985: 140. Also in Zhi Qian’s biography (CSZJJ 97c 13), 
the LBSSJ is mentioned apart from the translations, only as a text commented by him. 

” On this problem, see Hayashiya 1945: 381-382. 

76 Recently I had the fortune to discuss this problem (and analyse some passages of the LBSSJ) with Jan 
Nattier, who is presently working on a major lexicographical project on Zhi Qian’s translations. I am greatly 
indebted to her for many suggestions, and for pointing out to me some features of this translation that do not fit 
in with the rest of Zhi Qian’s corpus. 

77 #8 (also in the AHKJ) is unexpected for ankura. 

78 Sal-G 708, 23; Schoening 1995: 703. 

” This is illustrated very clearly by Ziircher 1996: 12-13, by comparing a passage from Lokaksema’s Dao 
xing jing SE4TRKT 224 with its later reworking by Zhi Qian (ABARERKT 225); see also Id. p. 5 and Ziircher 
1991: 280-281. On Zhi Qian’s ideas about the importance of stylistic refinement in Buddhist translations, see 
Ziircher 1972: 47-48, 
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an Indic manuscript) of the Sal was already in circulation in China at a time not too distant 
from the composition of the AHKJ. This fact, I believe, indirectly corroborates the hypothesis 
that section c of the AHKJ is indeed a free quotation and elaboration of a passage extracted 
from a version of the Sal.®° 


4. History and authorship of the AHKJ 

The authorship of the AHKJ has been a long—debated issue, mainly due to the inconsistent 
treatment of this text on the part of the catalogues,"! which are practically our only source of 
information on it since no preface or colophon has been preserved.** 

The earliest extant catalogue, that included in Sengyou’s {#4 Chu sanzang ji ji 
Hi =i CSE T 2145 (hereafter CSZJJ), lists the AHKJ among An Shigao’s translations (p. 6a 
25-26), with the title of Ahan koujie {rj #3 1, in one juan 4. Sengyou also mentions two 
other variant titles, including the one which is found now in the canon (ie., 


Bay 24 1 -—RS). 


8° One question is also worth discussing at this point. One of the several matters of debate concerning An 
Shigao is his yana orientation. Some authors (see Forte 1995: 70-74; Wang 1997) have argued that An Shigao 
may have been a follower of the Mahayana. A problem with this hypothesis is that none of the surviving 
translations ascribable to An Shigao can be clearly connected to the Great Vehicle. Then the possible reference 
in the AHKJ text to the Sal might look a promising clue. The Sal is, in fact, defined as a Mahayanasiitra in 
the Tibetan canon (see La Vallée Poussin 1913: 69), and the three last Chinese translations (T 710-712) bear the 
label K3E prefixed to the titles (on the Sal’s being a Mahayana text see especially Reat 1993: 1; 3-4; cf. 
Schoening 1995: 3-5). In other words, if this classification were anything more than a mere bibliographical 
device, the AHKJ (provided that its section c indeed reflects a direct relationship with the Sal) might well 
contain the only traces of the Great Vehicle in a text more or less safely ascribable to the Parthian Master (cf. 
also n. 2 above). In fact, this is probably not the case. As already observed by La Vallée Poussin, the only 
specifically Mahayanic element in the Salistamba lies in the fact that it is preached by Maitreya in the face 
of Sariputra’s admission of ignorance (also a well-known Mahayana motif). However, this entr’acte is 
altogether different in the earliest version, the LBSSJ, where, as observed by Reat himself (1993: 3) in fact it is 
exactly Sariputra who preaches the sutra (T 708 p. 815b 7; see also Sasaki 1985: 18). 

51 The bibliographical records relevant to the AHKJ have been studied in detail by Hayashiya (1945: 389- 
396), and by Forte (1968: 190-194), and in this paragraph I will mainly rely these scholars’ work. 

* The indirect tradition of the AHKJ is, not surprisingly, very limited. Two passages are quoted in the Fa 
yuan zhu lin GAOT 2122 (a huge encyclopaedic compilation completed by Daoshi j# {Hin 668 AD): the 
first is the conclusive one, on the reasons for women’s being reborn in hell (see n. 52 above), which is quoted 
with some variants at p. 447a 1-6; the second is another passage from the same section of the AHKJ, on the four 
forms of birth (T 1508 p. 55a 18-22), which is quoted at p. 830a 5-8. In this second passage (which is also 
quoted - from T 2122 - in the Zhu jing yao ji FGQCEST 2123 p. 112c 12-15) the text of the AHKJ is quoted 
rather freely, and with the addition of two short glosses. Huilin’s S}(Yigieying yinyi DRT 2128 
devotes two entries to the AHKJ (T 2128 p. 796c 5-6), and both lemmata are in fact variant readings not found 
in our present text. The first seems to be a variant to AHKJ p. 54a 1 (#4), and might be of some significance, 
because the passage, as it stands in our text, does not seem to make sense; unfortunately, so far I have been 
unable to identify one of the characters quoted by Huilin. The second is a (probably merely graphical) variant to 
p. 55a 20-21: 3 H\.. 

*3 The other title mentioned by Sengyou is {f-++-—[Ki, which may refer to the incipit of the AHKJ (p. 53a 
7): “If one wishes to interrupt [the cycle of] birth-and-death, and to advance toward the Way which goes beyond 
the world (RE{HIE: cf. the same word at YCRJ 173c 28 = Petakopadesa 114, 21-22: nibbana-), one should 
think of removing (? <4))) the twelve causal links”. The expression {f-+-_ [Alt itself occurs several times in 
our text: p. 53a 18 (i+ —[ASS), 53b 5, 53c 5-6 (f+ AA). In the same entry of his catalogue, 
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The potentially most significant record relevant to the AHKJ occurs, however, few lines 
later, at the end of the list of An Shigao’s translations, in the form of a remark by Dao’an. 
After having mentioned the total number of texts (and scrolls) translated by the Parthian 
master, Sengyou concludes: 


“Concerning the Si di [jing], the [Ahan] koujie, Shisi yi [jing| and the [Apitan] Jiushiba jie [jing], the 
Venerable [Dao’ Jan says: «They seem to be works composed (}£) by [An] Shigao»”.** 


What Dao’an actually meant here by # is, unfortunately, not entirely clear. Some scholars 
have obviously taken this word as generically signifying authorship (including, in the case of 
a translator, translation).*° But the use of #2 in Dao’an’s works is generally rather 
straightforward: it always refer to the work of compilation, or even abridgement, which 
produced the original texts, not to their later translation.*® 

Then, as observed by Forte,*” the point at issue in Dao’an’s note would seem to be not so 
much the fact whether it was An Shigao or another person who translated the AHKJ and the 
other three scriptures, but whether they are to be considered actual translations or, rather, 
texts composed directly by the Parthian master. That such a categorisation would indeed 
make good sense in the case of the AHKJ will be shown below (§ 5). However, the Si di jing 
PU s##8 T 32, the only other surviving text of the four singled out in Dao’an’s note, displays 
all the features expected in a satra (starting with the fx) formula), and it is hard to 
understand what could have prompted the great bibliographer’s doubt concerning this 
scripture.®® 


Sengyou also quotes the Jiu jing lu’s BARE statement that in the case the “Oral explanation of the Marquise of 
An” (fi there are four different titles for the same text (on the title 2%, see Forte 1995: 78-81; on the 
controversial identification of the ASERor BR, see especially Tan 1991: 33-48. I thank Antonello Palumbo 
for directing me to this study). In fact, a few more titles are mentioned by other catalogues, such as fa] S1f2Rk 
(T 2034 p. 53b 27), or AREA] SO ABE (T 2153 p. 440a 5). 

* SevUss + CBE» OUR» Aut? BRATS: OVINE 4° (CSZII p. 6b 5-6), 

** E.g. Otani 1934: 551, who interpreted this passage as “[the AHKJ etc.] seem to be translations by An 
Shigao”. 

*° A rather clear example of this usage occurs immediately after the record concerning the AHKJ, in CSZJJ 
p. Sb 7 (see also p. 39c 6-7 and 47b 15-16, Ziircher 1972: 340 n. 182), where Sengyou quotes Dao’ an’s opinion 
that the Dao xing jing 3877 (Lokaksema’s translation of the Astasahasrika) was an extract from the 
{Larger] Prajiaparamita, “compiled {or: anthologised] by an eminent foreigner” (Y}8d E594 PT#). For 
other examples, see CSZJJ p. 43c 18; 44c 18. 

87 Forte 1968: 194. Tang Yongtong, too, clearly takes Dao’an’s statement in the sense that An Shigao 
composed the Si di [jing] etc. (Tang 1983: 44 and 45). 

88 Even more so, given that in the entry relevant to the [UZ# in CSZJJ p. 6a 9, Dao’an himself is quoted as 
having indicated the Dirghagama as the source of this and the preceding sitra 
(ROE: T ETRE le] 4). See also Ui 1971: 22, who mentions two Agama parallels to An Shigao’s 
translation. That #2, in the case of the JU### cannot refer to the fact that (according to Dao’an) this scripture 
was originally part of a larger collection, is demonstrated by the fact that similar notes by the erudite 
bibliographer are quoted by Sengyou in the case of other texts found in An Shigao’s catalogue (e.g. see p. 6a 
12), and yet they are not mentioned in the “{}J...#82” final remark. The only peculiar feature displayed by the 
PUKE is the interlinear gloss found right at the end (T 32 p. 816c 28), on which see Deleanu 2003: 87 and n. 5 
p. 86. One may speculate that, in the copy examined by Dao’an, the exegetical portion in this text was larger 
than in the present text, and that this fact was the reason for Dao’an’s remark on this text. 
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When we come to the catalogues composed after the CSZJJ, we face two distinct 
traditions. While one group of catalogues shares Sengyou’s attribution of the AHKJ to An 
Shigao,®® a second group, spearheaded by Fei Zhangfang’s #f=/A Lidai sanbao ji 
FRA #842 T 2034, maintains that our text was in fact translated by two other Han 
dynasty authors, An Xuan #¥%and Yan Fotiao j#(#$38.°’ In spite of Fei Zhangfang’s 
notorious unreliability in matters of attributions, his judgement on the AHKJ was generally 
accepted by the compilers of later catalogues, including scholars well-known for critical 
acumen, such as Zhisheng “4.” 

As a result, in all the editions of the Canon, An Xuan and (with the exception of F) Yan 
Fotiao appear as the translators of the AHKJ. There is one notable exception: the 12" century 
Siqi Ey edition, where this text is printed under the name of An Shigao.*? 

To sum up, we have, on the one hand, the earlier and more authoritative tradition (Dao’an, 
Sengyou) being in agreement (though with some qualifications) in ascribing the AHKJ to An 
Shigao, while, on the other hand, the names of An Xuan and Yan Fotiao begin to be 
associated with this text only at a very weak juncture in the history of Chinese Buddhist 
bibliography (i.e., Fei Zhangfan’s Lidai sanbao ji). 

While this fact should, alone, suffice to ascribe the AHKJ without excessive doubt to An 
Shigao,”* a definitive corroboration can be provided by the internal analysis of the text. Prof. 


* See Forte 1968: 190-191. In the Zhongjing mulu $248 ARKT 2146 (compiled by Fajing YK and others in 
594 AD) the AHKI (ta) 3 f4+-—AI#®) is listed on p. 144c 4, in the section of the “[Texts] compiled by Saints 
in the Western countries” (p. 144a 11: PR 7;3RSEBRATHEE; see also p. 144c 14, at the end of the section: 
BA RE PoE), as a text of the Lesser Vehicle (p. 144c 14: /\\#@f#2) and as a translation by An 
Shigao (St Zt Sz). In other words, the authors of this catalogue considered the AHKJ the translation of 
text originally composed outside China. The same attribution and — substantially — classification of the AHKJ is 
also found in the two successive Zhongjing mulus: T 2147, completed in 602 AD (p. 161c 7), and T 2148 of 665 
AD (p. 196b 11). The latter also specifies that the AHKJ consisted of seven folios, while the Kaiyuan Shijiao lu 
BAIUEPANRK T 2154 p. 697a 5-6 gives a total of eight folios: both figures seem consistent with the text as we 
have it today, allowing some variation in the format of manuscripts (cf. also Hayashiya 1945: 335). 

°° See Hayashiya 1945: 390-392; Forte 1968: 191-192; Otani 1934: 552. The Lidai sanbao ji mentions the 
AHKI at first within its annalistic initial section, where our text is reported to have been translated, together 
with the Fa jing jing YASEXS, by An Xuan and Yan Fotiao in the year 181 AD (T 2034 p. 34). The rationale for 
this attribution (though not for the dating) is provided in the relevant entry of the catalogue of An Xuan (p. 53b 
27 - c 6): Fei Zhangfang takes note of Sengyou’s attribution of the AHKJ to An Shigao, and rejects it on the 
basis of his own analysis of the catalogues (SPREERR > 73722 KF®). He also believes that the title “Parthian 
marquise” associated, in some sources, to the AHKJ, refers to An Xuan and not to An Shigao. This is, 
ultimately, the only reason for rejecting An Shigao’s authorship of the AHKJ (see Hayashiya 1945: 394). 

*! On these translators, see Ziircher 1972: 34. 

° Eg. see his Kaiyuan Shijao lu BATRA T 2154 p. 482b 25-26 and ff. For a discussion of the records 
concerning the AHKJ in the catalogues which followed Fei Zhangfan’s opinion, see Forte 1968: 192-194. 

3 One copy of this edition is the witness referred to as3¢ in the Taishd’s apparatus, while another (on 
which see Li Jining 2002: 83-87) is quoted as @ in ZH. On the AHKJ, see T 1508 n. 1 p. 53 and ZH p. 301c: 
@BZEB= MAH. The reasons for Sigi’s not joining the chorus need further clarification. The history 
of the Siqi edition (or editions) is notoriously controversial (e.g. see Demiéville’s appendix to Pelliot 1953: 132- 
133), but the opinion that there had actually only been one edition of the canon carved at Siqi (though subjected, 
as it was also the case of nearly all the ancient editions of the Chinese canon, to successive revisions) is now 
gaining support: e.g. see Li Jining 2002: 81-82; cf. Chikusa Masa’aki’s more cautious approach (2000: 341). 

°* Hayashiya 1945: 394-395; Forte 1995: 82 n. 49. 
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Zircher’s authoritative opinion on this issue, to which I am happy to subscribe, is that the 
AHKJ is “[c]ommonly, but no doubt wrongly, attributed to An Xuan; the attribution to An 
Shigao made by Dao’an is substantiated by the terminology”.”° 

Further evidence” corroborating An Shigao’s connection with the AHKJ (but also 


throwing some light on the nature of this text) will be discussed in the next paragraph. 


5. The nature of the AHKJ reconsidered 

What is, then, the AHKJ? To begin with, there is a basic problem, already posed in the 
preceding discussion, that needs to be clarified: is the AHKJ a translation or a work written 
directly in Chinese? Apart from the evidence — in fact not entirely uncontroversial — provided 
by Dao’an’s note, there are a few specific facts relevant to this issue that should be discussed 
at this point. 

The first is the similar treatment of the akugalakarmapathas in section f of the AHKJ 
and in the ABSYJ T 602. Not only do we find, in both sources, the same list of translated 
terms (n. 9), with an identical classification (n. 97; see also n. 24). But the most significant 
point of contact occurs at the end of section f (see the translation of the entire passage on pp. 
201-202 above). After having classified the akusalakarmapathas into internal (i.e., 
pertaining to the mind), and external (pertaining to body and speech),”’ the AHKJ (53c 2-6) 
further expounds the method conducive to their elimination, concluding the entire section 
with these words: 


“... When one does not doubt any more,” one enters the Way. This is turning away from the five obscuring 
factors (skandhas), [and] cutting off the roots of the twelve causal links”.”” (53c 5-6) 


Now, this expression, “turning away from the five obscuring factors” (3 7/8), is typical 
of texts related to An Shigao, especially the two scriptures on the 2napanasmyti, ABSYJ T 
602 and K-ABSYJ. 

In the newly found Kongo-ji manuscript of the Anban shouyi jing ZARSTAK (1. 109- 
120; hereafter K-ABSYJ), 3 7:{@ is used as an explanation of #2 (* vivarta, “turning”), the 
fifth of the six aspects of the anapanasmrti:'™ 


AS ? BAB > Be (K-ABSYIJ, Kongo-ji MS A/ -A2K1. 109) 


°° Ziircher 1991: 298. 

°6 For some usages found in the AHKJ that can be considered (with all the qualifications and caveats I have 
discussed in Zacchetti 2003: 266-267) significantly characteristic of An Shigao’s corpus see above n. 22 and 42. 
A general observation that should find its place here is that in terms of style and syntax the AHKJ — which not 
even in its less crude passages can be described as readable text, and does not show anywhere even the slightest 
concern for stylistic appeal — is toto caelo different from the Fa jing jing}£$8kT 322, the only translation 
likely to be ascribed to An Xuan and Yan Fotiao. To quote, again, Ziircher (1991: 283), in the Fa jing jing “... 
there is some admixture of typical wenyan elements. The prose is sometimes prosodic”. 

*” See AHKJ p. 53b 24 and 53b 29 - c 4. The same classification is introduced, within this list of bad deeds, 
also in the ABSYJ T 602 (p. 164c 6-7): # ~ HEE > BE ZBHBAAN H-B-E- WE BO-Be- 
aa? eR ERS BY MH. 

°8 se t78E, i.e. abandons mithyadrsti (cf. n. 13 above). 

“RABE (EACH ARBAB > Bit AAS 

109 See Deleanu 2003: 68. 
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The ABSYJ T 602 too contains a similar passage,’”’ and a noteworthy occurrence of this 
formula can be found also in the Yin chi ru jing zhuf2#F AKGiET 1694 (hereafter YCRJZ), 
an early commentary ascribed to Chen Hui [§### (middle of the 3" century AD ca), and also 
more or less directly connected to An Shigao’s doctrinal tradition.’” 

For our purposes, it is the joint exposition of the last two aspects of the 2napanasmrti, 
38 (* vivarta) and ¥# (* parisuddhi) provided by the ABSYJ T 602 to be of the greatest 
significance: 


“The fifth [aspect], turning away from and getting rid of fetters, means getting rid of the seven bodily evil 
deeds; the sixth aspect, purification and getting rid of fetters, consists in getting rid of the three mental evil 
deeds: this is named ‘turning’ (* vivarta). ... Turning means that the mind does not produce evil; producing evil 
constitutes not turning. It is also said that the former assists the body, the latter assists the mind:"® [i.e.,] not 
killing, [not] stealing, [non-]lewdness, [not] lying, [non-]abusive speech, [non-]reckless speech, [non-]Jornate 
speech assist the body; [non-}jealousy, {non-]hatred, [non-]*doubt assist the mind. As to turning away from the 
five obscuring factors G@ 7/2), it [may] be likened to [a person who, trying to] purchase gold, gets stones 
[instead], and then throws [these] down, without using them. All persons crave for the five obscuring factors, 
and get suffering [in return]: then they [should] not desire [them any more]; this is turning away from five 
obscuring factors” (T 602 p. 167a 19-28).'™ 


In short, here, exactly as in that passage from section f of the AHKJ, the category of 
vivarta, and, in particular, its peculiar definition as “turning away from the five obscuring 
factors” is expounded in connection with the ten Kugalakarmapathas. 

It has been known since ancient times that the ABS YJ T 602 contains a significant number 
of interpolated glosses,"”’ almost certainly dating back to An Shigao and his school.’°® And 
there are good reasons for believing that also the above passage belongs to the exegetical 
portion of the text.” It thus seems clear that the AHKJ and the ABSYJ T 602 reflect, as far 
as this specific topic is concerned, the same exegetical tradition. It must also be remarked that 


l T 602 p. 167a 26-28; see Aramaki 1971: 159. 

1 T 1694 p. 11a 2: ... FIABSR HIS > BOUSEH > SIATNTH > BHPNBLtH. This passage occurs in a gloss 
on the two forms of parinfia applied to the ayatanas (cf. Petakopadesa p. 113, 24-25, and see Zacchetti 
2002: 80). 

**? Aramaki 1971: 39; Deleanu 2003: 73. 

Cf. n. 97 above. 

° BiB) > 4B; here “former” and “latter” should probably refer to vivarta and parisuddhi 
respectively. 

“ SiBSes BES: S\SREA BERR: EABR... RA RENEE > 
AOE > ERTS ° TRBIBID > RBIE ° TRIE. AE BO. RS RB RBI T 
OK > HAE > “KET: WE see n. 13 above] > AMA BARA BUMAS HH RRLTA: APA 
BAB > Sa (ETM: SABAH o 

17 This is clearly stated, for instance, in the colophon attached to this scripture (T 602 p. 173a 25-28), which 
in fact is most likely by Sugi S¥$, the main editor of the 13" century Korean edition of the Canon: see his Ko- 
ryo-guk sin-jo tae-yang kyo-jong py6l-lok BBB Sat Apt LE. BGK 1402, printed in the Korean edition 
of the canon jajBe Keck vol. XXXVIII p. 647a, where the same document is also found. 

18 Zircher 1978: 119. Elsewhere (Zacchetti, forthcoming) I have tried to show how the ABSYJ T 602 
contains material reflecting the same exegetical tradition as the newly discovered Kongo-ji texts, also 
ascribable to An Shigao’s circle (see Zacchetti 2003). 

109 As I have pointed out in Zacchetti 2002 b: 158 n. 6, this passage of the ABSYJ T 602 gives every 
appearance of being a gloss on J. 109 of the K-ABSYJ. Ui Hakuju (1971: 213-214), too, takes it as part of the 
commentary. 
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the interpretation of vivarta at the basis of both passages, as “turning away form the five 
skandhas”, is not a common one.” 

In conclusion, I think that all the facts discussed above suggest that the AHK] is indeed a 
work by An Shigao, and that very probably it is not a translation, but reflects his personal 
teaching. 

This is also indirectly confirmed by another source — in fact the earliest historical source 
concerning An Shigao.'"’ I have already dealt with (also with reference to the AHKJ) Yan 
Fotiao’s preface to a text named Shami shi hui zhangju ¥4@{}-+-223 G (CSZIJ T 2145 p. 69c 
19 — 70a 8) in a previous article,” but I cannot avoid discussing this document here in 
greater detail. 

After having mentioned his master An Shigao, Yan Fotiao describes his activity in these 
terms: 

“.,, [An Shigao] proclaimed the Dharma of the Buddha in this country of Han. His entire production’ 
amounts to a myriad words; he either explained [the Buddhist doctrines] orally, or transmitted them in writing. 
Only of the Shami shi hui’* I have not heard [his] profound exposition” (CSZJJ T 2145 p. 69c 27-29).5 

For the purpose of our discussion, the main feature of interest in this document is the 
reference, made by Yan Fotiao, to An Shigao’s “oral explanations” (6). f#). Given that 
Cfi#is one of the few fixed points among the variety of titles attributed to the AHKJ,”’® the 
temptation is strong to establish a connection between this text and Yan Fotiao’s first-hand 
testimony.?”” 

This temptation is further strengthened by the observation that, as a matter of fact, the 
word [ff@ does not occur in the title of any other known Chinese Buddhist text, either 
preserved or lost. Thus also Yan Fotiao (curiously enough, one of the two authors to whom 
the AHKJ has been wrongly ascribed, as we have seen above) seems to indirectly confirm 
that the AHKJ was an original work by An Shigao, although one of a particular kind. If we 
are to believe to its title, it seems reasonable to conclude that the AHKJ is the record, 
presumably noted down by his disciples (perhaps including Yan Fotiao himself), of oral 
explanations imparted by the Parthian translator.’2* 

Having reached this point, we can move a step further. Prof. Ziircher has observed that 
“During the work of translation, and perhaps also on other occasions, the master [i.e., the 


“° On the six aspects of the 4népanasmyti and their historical development, see Deleanu 1992: 54-57. 
According to the Abhidharmakoga (V1.12 p. 707, 14-15; tr. La Vallée Poussin 1980, Koga ch. 6 p. 157), 
vivarta involves a change and refinement of object, from wind to increasingly wholesome roots (- 
uttarottaresu kugalamizlesu). 

‘ Forte 1995: 66. 

"? See Zacchetti 2003: 295 and § 6 below. 

413 tH is a word often used in the sources concerning Buddhist translations, and it is not always clear what 
stage of the translation process does it specifically refer to. For a discussion of this issue, see Boucher 1998: 487 
n. 73, In the present passage, however, {seems to be used in a general sense. 

"4 On the meaning of 44#-+-2# see Ziircher 1972: 331 n. 88. 

OS. EFS BS RK © SURAT, > BOTS > BUDACIBE > BRDISCARE © ORES RE RIRTURER © 

16 Cf. n. 83 above. 

17 So does, for instance, also Hayashiya (1945: 394-395). 

“18 See also Ziircher 1991: 294 n. 7. 
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main translator] gave oral explanations (k’ou-chieh |_1f#) concerning the contents of the 
scriptures translated. Explanations of this kind often appear to have crept into the text; ... 
Sometimes, however, the glosses were kept apart as separate works of exegesis”.'!” He then 
adds the following note on the above passage: “A very early exegetical work of this type, 
ascribed to An Shih-kao or An Hsiian, has been preserved: T 1508 A-han k’ou-chieh (shih- 
erh yin-ytian ching) Sa} LRE ( 4-— RE) «77° 

This is certainly a suggestive hypothesis, and a sound one at that. As I have observed in an 
earlier article, the commentary on the Shi’er men jing -—+-—F4#%(SMJcomm), which can also 
be ascribed to An Shigao’s school, is very probably an exposition imparted in concurrence 
with the translation of the basic text(s), and it resembles, in several respects, the AHKJ.’2 

But if the AHKJ was the oral explanation of a translated siitra, the problem is: of which 
text? Admittedly, by asking this question, we find ourselves advancing in an entirely 
speculative terrain. Yet a convenient hypothesis is immediately suggested by a simple glance 
at Sengyou’s catalogue. 

Let us first take another look at the titles of the AHKJ: the one prefixed to the text in the 
canon is, as already remarked, [nj (1f2-+-—[AIRRAE. A noteworthy point in this title is its 
syntax: if the final % refers to the entire title (“canonical text etc.”), it would become difficult 
to construe the preceding {a]SL1f#. An alternative option is to separate the two constituents 
of the title, in this way: “Oral explanation of the Agamas: the Sitra on the twelve causal 
links” (see also Ziircher’s note quoted above). 

If we now turn to the CSZJJ, we find, among the translations ascribed to An Shigao the 
following text: 


“Siitra on the twelve causal links, in one juan” (CSZJJ 6a 17). 

The original is Shi’er yinyuan jing +-—[KlR#S, that is, exactly the words we find 
hammered into the title [a] SL1f#44-—[AR. The Shi’er yinyuan jing was unfortunately 
lost at an early date, and it is impossible to be absolutely sure about its contents,’* but it is a 
fair guess that it dealt with the same main topic as the AHKJ. Then it is possible that our 
“oral explanation” was somehow related to this lost translation (and this fact could also 
account for the reference to Agamaf{s] in the title). 

This is, of course, only a hypothesis, and it is certainly not the only possible one. In view 
of our preceding discussion (§ 3), the Sal itself could also be a possible candidate as the text 
commented upon in the AHKJ. The free presentation of the material apparently taken from 
the Sal is anything but unaccountable: the SMJcomm provides us with a telling parallel, for 
in this case, as noted above, the basic siitra has been preserved, and we can see how freely 
its content has been rearranged and expounded.’*? However, given the exiguity of the 
parallelism between AHKJ and Sal, and the lack of any bibliographical record, this 
hypothesis remains mere speculation. 


"9 Ziircher 1972; 31. 

12 Tiircher 1972: 330 n. 69. 

11 Zacchetti 2003: 295. 

122 See Hayashiya’s conclusions to his detailed study devoted to the catalogues’ records concerning this and 
other possibly related texts (1945: 380). 

128 See Zacchetti 2003: 278-280, and especially n. 114 p. 280. 
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In fact Yan Fotiao’s statement leaves room for yet another interpretation: he seemingly 
describes the two areas of An Shigao’s activity (transmission in writing — chiefly in the form 
of translations, one may suppose’** — and oral exegesis) as two alternative options. Then the 
AHKJ could also simply be a lecture on the vast and crucial theme of the 
pratityasamutpada, which draws from and elaborates on various sources, including the 
Sal. 

At present we cannot possibly determine beyond doubt the nature of the AHKJ in all its 
details. But whatever its original identity, this text certainly constitutes a rare and precious 
direct source on early Chinese Buddhist thought. It documents another aspect, more oriented 
toward theoretical issues, of An Shigao’s teaching, besides that of spiritual cultivation to 
which the ABSYJ T 602 and the SMJcomm are devoted. 


6. Conclusions: the AHKJ and the beginning of Chinese Buddhist exegesis 

It is commonly believed that the earliest surviving Chinese Buddhist commentaries date 
back to the Three Kingdoms period, around the middle of the 3“ century AD.’”* However, 
mainly due to the Kongo-ji finding, it is now becoming increasingly clear that even those 
pioneering commentaries were in fact preceded by an earlier phase, thus far represented by 
the AHKJ and the SMJcomm,”* and that this earliest exegetical tradition remained influential 
to the commentaries of the second phase.’”” 

The sources representing this Later Han exegetical tradition — presumably ascribable to An 
Shigao or his circle - when compared with the few available commentaries of the next phase 
(above all, the YCRJZ T 1694), show rather distinctive features as to typology, exegetical 
technique, and intent. 

The main formal difference is that, while the commentaries of the second phase are all of 
the interlinear type Gz), the earlier ones, as we have seen, are probably the records of oral 
expositions ({f#). This typological difference also entails an entirely different approach to 
the text commented upon: in the SMJcomm and (as far as we can tell, given the absence of 
the hypothetical basic text) in the AHKJ, the author does not aim at explaining certain 
passages or words of the translated scripture — this in fact is not his starting point nor his 
problem, as, on the contrary, it is always, unavoidably, the case with interlinear 
commentaries. Rather, as we can see most clearly in the case of the SMJcomm, the author 


124 Yan Fotiao’s expression is BU) 3C{, and it is suggestive to observe that {4 occurs — compounded with 
other characters and with a more specific connotation — in some sources on early translations; e.g., in two 
colophons on translations by Lokaksema (CSZJJ p. 47c 6: (#5 4a p. 48c 11: SH). 

5 Fg, see Ziircher 1972: 53-55. 

126 Needless to say, even this picture is incomplete: in fact, we know for certain that other Buddhist 
exegetical texts (and forms) were produced during the Han dynasty. Yan Fotiao’s text whose preface we have 
discussed above, the }b5f{+-3#2% 4), represented probably another typology of commentary, as suggested by its 
title (for a description of a =’4}commentary exactly contemporary with Yan Fotiao, Zhao Qi’s All Mengzi 
zhangju t= a), see Dobson 1964, especially p. xix). 

7 This is demonstrated, for instance, by some passages of the YCRJZ (Zacchetti 2003: 288), of Kang 
Senghui’s works (Zacchetti 2003: 294 and n. 184) or, even more clearly, by the exegetical portion of the ABSYJ 
T 602 (Zacchetti, forthcoming). 

128 On this typology, see Kanno 2003: 302-305. 
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elaborates on the themes found in the basic text (even by freely referring to it at times, as well 
as to other canonical sources which are never explicitly quoted),!”” but basically follows his 
own line of exposition. 

The fundamental technique adopted to achieve this effect is one older than the Buddha’s 
teaching: a systematic use of numerical lists. As made clear by Rupert Gethin in a truly 
inspiring study on matikas, lists — an almost universal feature of early Buddhist literature — 
“not only aid mechanical memorization (learning by rote), but act as a kind of flowchart for 
the composition of a discourse. They indicate the various paths and themes that the composer 
can choose to follow and expand as she feels appropriate. The matrix of icroonneciis lists 
provides a form or structure within which she can improvise”. a 

This description, suggesting as it does a particular connection between the use of lists and 
oral composition, '*’ fits perfectly the AHKJ, be it the exposition of a given sditra or not. We 
could also compare numerical lists to gears: although they have varying numbers of cogs, 
gears can interlock and associate one with another, potentially without end. This is exactly 
what we see at work in our “oral explanations”. 

There is no need to quote other examples than those already introduced in the preceding 
outline of the AHKJ (§ 2). Again, it is section f that provides us with a convenient vantage- 
point for seeing this technique at work: although quite a few details of this exposition remain 
regrettably obscure,’ it is clear that, by combining the twelvefold pratityasamutpada 
with the lists of the ten Karmapathas (akuSala- and kuSala-) and the five skandhas, the 
author is able, on the one hand, to place the doctrine of causation within the basic Buddhist 
analytical framework of the aggregates (thus paving the way for further elaboration, indeed 
carried out in the immediately following section g), while pointing, on the other hand (by 
introducing the list of ten deeds), at an ethical way of freeing oneself from the tangles of the 
causation process — a practical approach certainly not inappropriate for a lecture. 

This skilful way of handling and expounding the content of scriptures, unremarkable as it 
may seem if viewed from the Indian side of the Buddhist world, set an important example for 
later generations of Chinese Buddhist exegetes down to the age of Dao’an. Indeed, long ago 
Tang Yongtong underlined the lasting influence exerted by An Shigao’s expository method, 
based on numerical lists. 


On these features of the SMJcomm and the AHKJ, which is in sharp contrast with the commentaries of 
the “second phase”, see Zacchetti 2003: 295. 

°° Gethin 1992: 156. 

51 See also Gethin 1992: 

132 For the use of such lists in the SMJcomm, see Zacchetti 2003: 290 and n. 164. 

"33 The logical operators employed in these associative patterns are particularly difficult to interpret: how is 
exactly to be understood in a phrase like HFS Fete. (T 1508 p. 53b 20; “jealousy constitutes ignorance etc.”; 
see n. 15 above)? Or fin =SRAkVUR > WR ~ HES ~ BE > TBE ~ BAAS» 490 ~ RECT 1508 p. 53b 13-14; 
“The three categories which accord with {the other] four {skandhas] are: jealousy, hatred, doubt; they accord 
with feeling, ideation, birth-and-death, consciousness”; see p. 200 above)? 

54 See especially his important article devoted to the controversial (and much misunderstood) exegetical 
method named geyi #38. This work was originally published in English (“On Ko-i”, in: Radhakrishnan 
Comparative Studies in Philosophy Presented in Honour of His Sixtieth Birthday, London 1951, pp. 276-286), 
but I could only access it in a recent back-translation into Chinese: “Lun geyi — zuizao yi zhong ronghe Yindu 
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But, apart from these remote effects, these early specimens of exegetical literature were 
obviously produced for a more tangible purpose: to instruct Chinese followers in the foreign 
creed, at that time, we may presume, entirely new to them. 

What, then, do the AHKJ and the SMJcomm tell us about the audience to which they were 
addressed? They are very technical, often obscure (even if we allow for the vagaries of nearly 
two millenia of textual transmission), always stylistically unappealing: they were certainly 
not meant to attract new Chinese adepts to join this exotic movement. All these features 
rather suggest a very different picture: documents to be circulated within a dedicated, 
probably small but already well-established community, led by a learned specialist, whose 
members were willing to go deep into the most technical aspects of the Buddhist teaching, 
and were apparently trained well enough to understand them, at least to a certain extent.’ 
And at this early stage, the influence exerted by the Chinese side of this association seems to 
have been confined mainly to the linguistic casing of the texts (crucial as this may have 
been): no trace of any significant concession to Chinese indigenous thought can be actually 
detected either in the AHKJ or in the SMJcomm. The first attempts at a real synthesis were 
still to come, though they were just around the corner, for they are already apparent in the 
commentaries of the “second phase”. 
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